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always find a warm welcome from The Classical 
Weekly. We are glad to set Professor Alexander's 
paper in our special treasure-house of valued utter- 
ances from coadjutors in other fields — statements by 
large-minded and broad-visioned student who rea- 
lize that their own work is sure to be barren, or at 
least to fall short of fullest fruition, unless they 
and their students both enjoy freely and fully the 
classical heritage. In this special treasure-store are 
e.g. the paper by Professor Sherman, on English 
and the Latin Question, in 5.201-203, 709-213, and 
Professor Cooper's paper, referred to in 6.73-74. 

What Professor Alexander says of the claim of 
the Classics to recognition on the ground that they 
lead to the noblest of all vocations (and, one might 
add, avocations) — the search for truth for its own 
sake — reminds me of the earnest pleas made by 
Paulsen, in his German Universities (English trans- 
lation), for the Faculty of Philosophy as the one 
Faculty of the University which exists for re- 
search and nothing else. In what Paulsen says 
lies, to my mind, the answer to most of the criti- 
cism made in this country of the current course 
for the Doctor's degree. 

That Professor Alexander was setting up no mere 
man of straw when he declared that opposition to 
the Classics springs largely from the idea that they 
lead to no vocation may be shown, if necessary, 
by a reference to a book entitled The American 
College, by Abraham Flexner (The Century Com- 
pany, 1908) , 18-21 : "Nothing tangible depends on 
Greek and Latin ; they lead nowhere". Lead no- 
where? we may, if we will, answer in terms of the 
'practical', by reference to the book so well edited 
by Professor Kelsey, Latin and Greek in American 
Education (The Classical Weekly 5.89-90, 97-98). 
The author of a book so frankly vocational as Mr. 
Flexner's could scarce understand an answer made 
in terms of those things of the spirit on which 
Professor Alexander so well insists. C. K. 



A THEORY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN AND 
THE AFFILIATIONS OF THE CULT 
OF VESTA 1 

Throughout Latin literature Vesta's cult is closely 
connected with the worship of homely divinities — 
Lares, Penates, Di Indigetes, Romulus — and the 
festival, the Vestalia, celebrated in her honor on 
the ninth of June was clearly a primitive ritual in 
which the goddess was viewed as the patroness of 
the home, not of its reverend hearth, but of its 
welcome and sustaining loaf. It was the feast of 
the bread-makers, when all the millstones were 
crowned with wreaths and the poor asses that 
turned them had a holiday, being, indeed, the very 
celebrants in the procession around the city. A 

1 This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Baltimore, 
May 2, 1913. 



quaint sight the beasts must have been, decked with 
garlands and marching in triumphal pomp. What- 
ever penitential ceremonies there were fell to the 
lot of women, who formed another procession, pac- 
ing bare- footed to the temple of the goddess and to 
the altar of Jupiter Pistor, Jupiter the Bread- 
Maker! The miller, the bread-maker, the baker, 
and the asses — these were the favored on this gala 
day set apart to Vesta's glory. 

The perpetual fire of the hearth, both of the 
home and of the city, the detail to us most familiar 
in this divinity's worship, speaks of more solemn 
things, the benefits and the sanctities of home life. 
It carries also suggestion of Greek rites, as of the 
Mother of the Gods, of Prometheus, and of He- 
phaestus, wherein the torch is conspicuous, symbol of 
man's illuminating by his courageous industry the 
blackness of ignorance — stealing fire from heaven 
and training clever artificers to work in fire for 
mankind — symbol also of mystic light in the midst 
of gloom. 

The cult statue of Vesta, as we may judge from 
coins and medallions as well as from ancient notices, 
showed her draped in a long robe, wearing a veil 
on her head, and carrying in one hand a lamp, in the 
other a javelin. The latter is in some replicas re- 
placed by the Palladium, while on a few medallions 
there is in both attributes departure from the ordi- 
nary type, the one being a drum, the other a Nike. 
We must believe that the lamp and the javelin are 
her original symbols, for which, as the cult de- 
veloped, there might be substitutions. The former 
would suggest the fire of the hearth; the latter, 
which is preeminently a Roman and Volscian 
weapon, should afford an important clue to the 
origin of this form of religion at Rome. 

The traditions which were current concerning the 
founding of the community of Vestals who served 
the goddess lead one to believe that the institution 
was of Italic, or primitive Roman, origin, later 
modified by Etruscan influence. Numa, it is said, 
first made the chosen number of Vestals four; 
Tarquinius Priscus increased the number to six. 
The literary legend of Aeneas saw in him the first 
founder of the community; more primitive is the 
story that the mother of Father Romulus was a 
Vestal. It is certainly at Alba Longa, the home of 
her father Numitor, that archaeologists derive the 
most trustworthy data regarding the earliest history 
of Rome. Curiously enough, her second name, of- 
ten substituted for the more familiar Rhea, is Ilia, 
suggestive at least of Troy. In historic times all 
girls from six to ten years of age, whether of 
plebeian or patrician family, were eligible as Vestals, 
provided that they were without blemish. Their 
term of self-oblation was thirty years, ten of which 
were spent in learning the duties of their office, ten 
in performing them, ten in instructing others. Their 
care was the preservation of the fire on which the 
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safety of Rome depended, to which was added an- 
other charge, the guarding of a mysterious object, 
possibly the Palladium, on which also the fortunes 
of the city hung. If this second duty really con- 
cerned the Palladium, it is easy to understand why 
an idol of this type appears as an attribute on cer- 
tain representations of the cult statue, and it is 
tempting to find in the legend of Aeneas something 
more important than an artificial literary tradition. 
At any rate, the chief occupation of these priestesses 
was to tend the sacred fire. If by mischance the 
flame should be extinguished, it must be rekindled 
by glasses from the sun itself, and the unfortunate 
Vestal was severely chastised by the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, who, under the Republic and the Empire, se- 
lected the Vestals, and had general oversight of 
them. They were bound by a strict law of chastity, 
to violate which meant death to the sinner and 
grave danger to the state. Numa's enactment re- 
quired that the penalty for this infringement should 
be death by stoning; under the'elder Tarquin's dis- 
pensation the culprit was immured alive and left 
to starve after she should have exhausted the scanty 
supply of food entombed with her. Both modes of 
punishment indicate that the person of the Vestal 
was sacrosanct, her violent death to be accomplished 
by methods in which, according to the view of 
primitive peoples, man was not an agent. The 
community life of this little group of Vesta's ser- 
vants was, apart from the grim menace of the 
visitation which would follow disobedience to the 
precept of the order, pleasant and luxurious. Many 
immunities and great honors accompanied the of- 
fice, among which the most striking is the fact that 
even consuls, meeting a Vestal on the street, must 
give her precedence — and this at Rome where 
theoretically children were not akin to the mother 
and woman was in patria fiotestate. It is difficult 
not to see in this great honor shown to the Vestals 
a survival of the matriarchate. 

The temple of Vesta, as was clearly demonstrated 
by the late Professor George Olcott of Columbia 
University, was undoubtedly a survival of the old 
Italic hut-urn, the type of ash-urn which belongs to 
the Iron Age civilization of central and southern 
Etruria and Latium, where it takes the place of the 
Villanova urn of other regions. It is noteworthy 
that, outside the limits designated, this circular 
hut-urn is not found in Italy. Professor Olcott in- 
ferred that therein we might see the form of the 
primitive Roman hut before the time of the Tar- 
quins, from which structure is derived historically, 
not only the Roman building with a cupola, as the 
Pantheon, but also, through the Roman develop- 
ment, the modern domed building. It should be 
added that specimens of this form of hut-urn have 
been found in Germany, and also in prehistoric 
Crete, in which lands it is not typical. Its origin 
remains a puzzle. AH that can safely be asserted of 



the temple of Vesta, judged as a structure of this 
type, is that therein was preserved the typical house 
of the primitive Italic peoples of Latium and 
southern and central Etruria, 

To gather up the lessons, which, like a fable, each 
division of the subject-matter may teach, we may 
make these statements : 

The details of the cult itself contribute most to the 
modern understanding of this worship in the quaint 
ceremonies of the Vestalia, whence one divines why 
Vesta was dear to the common folk as a deity who 
carried a step further the benefactions of Ceres. 
Consequently it is not at all surprising to find that 
by mythographers Vesta is often confounded with 
the Grain-Giving Mother. Furthermore, in that 
Vesta symbolises the hearth, she is an exact counter- 
part of the Greek Hestia ; and the parallelism ex- 
tends further, for Vesta of the Vestalia is- the 
bread-makers' goddess, the giver of homely food to 
hungry mouths, and whence, if not from a similar 
conception, comes the Greek iaridu, as also the hos- 
pitable modern 'E<rTiar6piov ? The Greek carried the 
genial thought a little further into every-day 
life — that is all. This Vesta, because of her kindli- 
ness to man, because also, as a deity of simple 
folk, she was the patroness of flocks and herds, 
was peculiarly dear to the Latin people, and was 
therefore a 'hoary', or venerable, witness of solemn 
oaths, in which connection she is most intimately 
bound to the odd group of Lares, Penates, and the 
rest. Roman poets — not Vergil alone — quite con- 
sistently assert a Trojan origin for all these divini- 
ties, while Vergil openly states that the hero of his 
epic brought the image of Vesta along with the 
patrti Penates from Troy (Aen. 2.296). Critics have 
much to say of the artificial legend of Aeneas 
foisted on Roman history by the genius of the great 
Mantuan, but, when one pauses to consider how 
bold it would have been for the poet -in speaking of 
the most precious divinities of Roman religion to 
claim for them an origin unwarranted by sacred 
orthodox opinion, one is inclined to believe that in 
his statement there is much fidelity to the views of 
Romans in general. The word Lar suggests the 
Etruscan Lars. Possibly the worship of the Lares 
was one of the many spiritual gifts of Etruria to 
Rome, and possibly such a theory has its place in 
the critical study of the legend of Aeneas. How- 
ever one regards the tradition of the Trojan origin 
of Vesta, one must hold that this tradition actually 
impressed itself at some period, whether early or 
late, on the cult itself; in no other way may be 
explained the Palladium in the hand of the goddess, 
as she is portrayed on certain medallions. Thus, 
too, must be explained the obscure statements in 
ancient writers about the Palladium which the 
Vestals guarded. 

The two attributes most frequently associated with 
the cult image, the lamp and the javelin, declare 
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her to have been an armed goddess of flame. To 
realize that Vesta was armed is at first startling; 
the bearings of the fact are apparent when one in- 
terprets the flame not only as the fire of the hearth, 
but also as the symbol of the Anatolian Mother, 
who was a warrior goddess, protector of the state, 
and bestower of fertility. At once it becomes plain 
why in ancient literature Vesta is confounded with 
Rhea, Cybele, Gaia, Ops, and other female deities 
of fertility. It is as one of these that at times 
she carries Rhea-Cybele's drum ; the Palladium, too, 
would justly be her attribute in this capacity. The 
Nike, a common attribute, proves nothing. Cur- 
iously enough, Vesta's weapon is distinctly Italic, 
whence it would seem that she is an Italic divinity 
with characteristics of the Anatolian Mother, or — 
to state it conversely — a form of the Anatolian 
Mother, modified by Italic traits. 

She is, as was the Mother, Protector of the State, 
IIoXioOxos, in that on the chastity of her priestesses 
depends the safety of the state, and this very vow 
of chastity, the sacrifice of womanhood to the 
revered deity, finds its best parallels in the practices 
of Anatolian shrines where women, as well as men, 
strove to devote themselves utterly to the Mother. 
If in Magna Mater's worship there actually are 
preserved memories of the primitive matriarchate, 
there may herein be a clue to the reason for the 
distinguished honors paid to the Vestals. 

The evidence furnished by the shape of the temple 
indicates that the cult was Italic, to which theory 
there are contributions in the facts that the weapon 
which Vesta bears is Italic and that tradition saw 
in Numa either the institutor of the Vestals, or one 
who made important rules for their order. The 
story of Romulus is also of value here, in that it 
makes his mother a Vestal from Alba Longa, the 
Italic town which was the mother of Rome 3 . The 
problem of the Italic hut-urn ds intricate and baf- 
fling. Because it belongs to portions of Etruria as 
well as to Latium, it is tempting to believe that the 
type is the outgrowth of Etruscan modifications of 
the Villanova urn, but authorities are in no wise 
agreed about the relative dates of Italic and Etrus- 
can civilizations in Etruria. As a matter of fact 
there are to be found ash-urns now and then in 
graves which are certainly Etruscan, but where 
incineration rather than inhumation has been the 
rite of burial, and invariably these urns are square, 
of the type of the familiar specimens from Tar- 
quinii. Indubitably the cult of Vesta was not unin- 
fluenced by the Etruscans, as is shown by the tra- 
dition of the Elder Tarquin's innovations in the 
college of the Vestals. 

As a tentative solution of the many difficulties I 
would offer this theory : Vesta was an Italo-Etrus- 



can deity, i.e. one indigenous among the Italic in- 
vaders of Latium (as Hestia belonged to their 
Aryan kindred who forced a way into Greece), but 
whose rites were modified after the Etruscan con- 
quest of Latium. Accepting the main stream of 
ancient tradition 11 , which held that the Etruscans 
were of Lydian origin, I find corroborative evidence 
for the theory in the fact that the goddess was, in 
fundamental conception as in symbol, easily con- 
fused with various deities, all of whom are forms 
of the Mother worshipped in Lydia and adjacent 
lands. In the light of these facts must be con- 
sidered the tradition, probably more vigorous than 
has been supposed, that connects Vesta with Asiatic 
Troy. Herodotus names Hestia (2.50) as a Pelasgic 
deity and again (4.59) as a divinity particularly 
sacred among the Scythians. If, with Professor 
Ridgeway, one interprets Pelasgic as a term re- 
ferring to the stock to which in a general way 
'Minoans', 'Mycenaeans', and their prehistoric kin- 
folk of Lydia belong, one secures further support 
for the theory of Anatolian influence exerted by the 
Etruscans on the cult of Vesta. For Vesta and 
Hestia are clearly very similar, the type being the 
same. Moreover, that Herodotus is speaking of a 
type is plainly evident from the second passage 
(4.59) wherein he gives the Scythian name for the 
goddess whom he calls Hestia. One might infer that 
the Hestia of the Greeks was, like Vesta, both 
Aryan and 'Pelasgic'. 

The simplest paper on any subject in ancient re- 
ligion must bring in many of these vague words — 
Pelasgic, Etruscan, Italic, and the like, — but fasci- 
nating certainly are the countless problems involved 
and, one may hope, an attempt to deal with any of 
them is not wholly valueless. One puzzles over the 
threads, and when one thinks that he discerns a 
pattern, he is immeasurably cheered. 

Florence M. Bennett. 
Normal College, New York City. 



2 It would be interesting to speculate why she was named 
Rhea Silvia, Rhea, by the way, the name of a deity, being, 
like Vesta and Hestia, of Indo-European origin. 



NOTES ON HORACE 1 

I 
In Horace's account, in the first Ode, of the varied 
pursuits of men all but one of the persons men- 
tioned are clearly to be regarded as types. Two 
of them are introduced by the class-names mercator 
(16) and venator (26). The soldier is described by 
the clause multos castra iuvant (23), and the small 
farmer by the participial phrase, gaudentem patrios 
findere sarculo agros (11). The correlative words 
hunc (7) and ilium (9), which introduce the poli- 
tician and the great landowner, ostensibly point out 
definite individuals ; but when, as here, they have 

3 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who names Xanthus as his 
source, is the only extant ancient writer who states a 
different opinion. 

1 This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Baltimore, 
May 3, 1913. 



